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FICO INSECTICIDES 


Mix With Hard Water 


FICO 6(Q)--For White Flies and Scale Insects, can be used with Lime-Sulphur. 
FICO 20--For Cottony Cushion Scale and Mealy Bugs. 
LIME-SULPHUR SOLUTION-~For Spiders, Mites and Scab. 
FICO-SULFUR--For same purpose as Lime-Sulphur Solution. 


Cut Out Spray Troubles by Using Fico Insecticides 


Florida Insecticide Company 
Apopka and Haines City, Florida 
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The 
Oldsmar 
Garden 
Tractor 


EFFICIENT DURABLE ECONOMICAL 


Will be demonstrated at the Lee County Fair, Ft. Myers, February 14 to 18. 
For those who have not seen the 1921 Oldsmar at work this will provide an 


opportunity they cannot afford to neglect. 


In connection with our tractor exhibit will be shown for the first time in Lee 


County 


The Oldsmar Frost Protector 


This is the new and improved grove and garden heater that excited so much 
favorable comment at the South Florida Fair. Being made entirely of cast iron 
it will aot rust out, but lasts as long as your grove. Being provided with ade- 
quate combustion chamber it consumes ALL the fuel and gives you heat units 


in return for each ounce of fuel burned. 


Citrus Growers and Truck Raisers 


THE OLDSMAR GARDEN TRACTOR will help you make a bumper crop 
—THE OLDSMAR FROST PROTECTOR will help you save it. 


Don’t neglect to investigate both these propositions at once. 


Oldsmar Tractor Co. 


Oldsmar, Florida 
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= Lee County and fort Myers 


While the area devoted to citrus 
culture in Lee county is less than in 
some of the other counties of the 
South Florida citrus belt, the county 
forms an important part of that 
“Belt,’’ not only by reason of the 
great quantity of citrus fruits pro- 
duced, but also by reason of the ex- 
cellent quality of its grapefruit, or- 
anges and tangerines. 

The peculiarly fortunate location 
of Lee county, both in regard to its 
latitude and its natural water pro- 
tection, render the groves of this 
county practically immune from 
frost, while the nature of the soil 
gives to the fruit of this section an 
excellence of flavor which is dis- 
tinctively attractive. Developing to 
perfection, the citrus fruits of Lee 
county appeal to the eye with an irre- 
sistible charm which is accentuated 
by the deliciousness of flavor, and 
the fruits of this county have won a 
nationwide popularity which makes 
the well known Lee county brands 
much sought after by discriminating 
buyers in all the markets of the land. 
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A SUBSTANTIAL FACTOR 

Miami, Fla. 
January 26, 1921 
The Citrus Industry, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Gentlemen: 

Thanks for your favor of 
January 24th. Accept my con- 
gratulations on the good work 
you are doing. 

L have read all of your pub- 
lications and am certain that 
your magazine will prove a sub- 
stantial factor in building up 
the citrus industry. 

With my very best wishes for 
your continued success, I beg to 
remain, 

Yours very truly, 
J. PETERSEN, M. D. 


Sebededeetetetetetedegotedetetetetetegetegottatoh 

The progressive growers of Lee 
county are and have been uniformly 
prosperous. This has led to a steady 
increase in the number and acreage 
of citrus groves and to an ever in- 
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creasing value of Lee county lands. 
The owners of the older groves have 
gradually but constantly enlarged 
their grove plantings, while the at- 
tractiveness of citrus culture in this 
favored region has induced the plant- 
ing of young groves by those who 
have been attracted by the success of 
their neighbors and by many new- 
comers from the North and West. 

Today there are many successful 
and extensive development projects 
under way and hundreds of acres of 
new grove plantings are being made 
by individual growers. 

This constant increase in grove 
acreage and citrus production has led 
to the establishment at Fort Myers 
and other central locations in the Lee 
county citrus. belt of many large 
packing houses, fully equipped and 
ably managed, and no county in the 
Florida citrus belt is better equipped 
for the economical and _ efficient 
handling of the crop than is Lee 
county. 

The famous ‘Stripes’ brand has 
long been recognized the country 
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over for its perfection of develop- 
ment and excellence of flavor, and 
now the “Blue Goose”’ brand of the 
American Fruit Growers, Inc., also 
is being sent out from Fort Myers by 
the Lee County Packing House. 
One of the big factors in the citrus 
development of Lee county has been 
Mr. H. E. Heitman, who for thirty 
years has been identified prominently 
with the industry in this county. He 
is the owner of some of the finest 
groves in the county and has the 
management and care of hundreds of 
acres of groves for non-residents. 
Besides his activities in the citrus 
world, Mr. Heitman has found time 
for numerous other enterprises and 
has enjoyed a splendid success in all. 
Among his other activities, he is the 
president of the Bank of Fort Myers. 
Other large citrus growers there 


are in plenty, Including Mr. A. L. 


White, a progressive and successful 
resident of Fort Myers, who is asso- 
ciated with many of the leading busi- 
ness and financial institutions of the 
city and county. 

But while citrus is one of the lead- 
ing industries of Lee county, it is by 
no means the only claim which this 
progressive sub-tropical county has 
to distinction. Trucking is another 
important industry in Lee county 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of truck annually is shipped from the 
county to the markets of the North 
at a time when the hills and valleys 
of New England are buried in snow 
and bitter winds nip the faces of the 
hardy residents who venture forth to 
brave the wintry blasts. 

Sugar cane and rice also form im- 
portant crops of this county, while 
tropical fruits, such as the avocado, 
the mango, sapadillo, date, cocoanut, 
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banana and other tropical fruits are 
produced in abundance. 

Occupying a position further south 
than any other of the West Coast 
counties save Monroe, one hundred 
and twenty miles south of Tampa, 
protected by its vast coast line and 
its rivers and bays, Lee county is 
blessed with a more tropical climate 
than any other Florida county pro- 
ducing citrus fruit in commercial 
quantities, and to this fact is attrib- 
utable the wonderful variety of the 
tropical fruits and vegetables grown 
in addition to all of the staple crops 
and vegetables of the temperate zone. 

Nor is Lee county backward along 
development which 
mark the really progressive com- 
munities of the land. Her public 
improvements are both extensive and 
varied. Her schools and libraries are 
ample and of excellent character, her 


those lines of 


LEE COUNTY COURT HOUSE 


housed in mag- 
buildings, while ample pro- 
vision has been made for sanitation 
and the health of the residents. 

In the matter of good roads, infal- 
lible mark of progress, Lee county 
has kept pace with the most progres- 
Florida counties. -With 143 

finest hard surfaced roads 
and boulevards, the county. has rea- 
‘point with pride’’ to the ade- 
quate provision made for the con- 
venience of resident and visitor along 
this line of progress. To County 
Commissioner Staley is due much 
credit for the road work of the coun- 
ty. An ardent advocate of good 
roads himself, he has done much to 
imbue others with the spirit of prog- 
ress which has resulted in the excel- 
lent System of shell roads with which 
the county is blessed. Good roads 
are the rule-in every section peopled 
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by progressive citrus growers, and in 
*this respect Lee county is no excep- 
tion to the general rule. 

The first and all important ques- 
tion to the homeseeker is climate, 
for except a place be healthful for 
year-round residence, fertile lands, 
good water and bountiful crops count 
but little in the estimation of the 
prospective settler. And right here 
is the point of all others concerning 
which the greatest misinformation 
exists among northern people. Most 
of them realize in a vague sort of 
way that South Florida possesses a 
mild winter climate to which many 
tourists go to escape the rigorous 
northern winter, but few who have 
not actually experienced it can com- 
prehend how the summers in this 
semi-tropic region average more 
mild and endurable than in Chicago 


hundred miles to the north- 
Yet such, indeed, is the case 
are two reasons for this 
seeming impossibility—the cooling 
showers which occur almost daily 
through the summer or rainy season, 
and the trade winds which blow from 
the Gulf to the Atlantic, or vice 
versa, across the 100-mile width of 
the peninsula. Notwithstanding the 
fact that thousands of people come 
to South Florida annually in en- 
feebled condition, to -.regain their 
health, the state ranks among the 
very lowest in the Union in mortal- 
record. In fact, where hygienic 
living conditions are observed, there 
is very little cause for sickness. 
There are three general climatic 
divisions of the state—North Flor- 
ida, which differs little from South- 
ern Georgia and Alabama; Central 
Florida, which embraces the bulk of 
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the great citrus fruit belt; and South 
Florida, the only really tropical sec- 
tion in the United States. Here are 
grown not only a large variety of 
fruit and vegetable products of the 
temperate zone and all manner of 
citrus fruits, but many strictly trop- 
ical products as well, some of which 
being but little known in the north- 
ern markets. 

It is this tropical region to which 
Lee county rightfully belongs, as will 
be recognized at a glance by anyone 
visiting this section. The _ tourist 
upon entering North Florida is not 
particularly impressed with that fact, 
for the general character of the coun- 
try and its products is the same as in 
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where winter vegetables are raised 
successfully year after year, being 
seldom injured by frost. The main 
crops, in the order of their impor- 
tance, are peppers, eggplant and to- 
matoes, and some returns realized 
by pepper growers in the past season 
were so great as to seem almost un- 
believable. 

Excellent general farming and 
fruit land exists in many parts of 
Lee county, and especially the tracts 
of high hammock along the coastal 
tidewater streams, and closely bor- 
dering both sides of the upper 
Caloosahatchee river. These lands 
are ideally adapted to the growth of 
sugar cane, the cane produced under 


oi" 
the time is not far distant when Lee 
county sugar will be turned out regu- 
‘arly in quantities from a large and 
well equipped sugar mill. 

Other field crops which are grown 
successfully in Lee county are: Irish 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, yams, dash- 
eens, corn, rice, sorghum, 
corn, rye, oats, millet, peanuts, chu- 
fas, velvet beans, cowpears and -vari- 
ous pasture and forage grasses. 

Lee county citrus fruits are unsur- 
passed anywhere and ‘‘fancy brights’”’ 
from well sprayed and _§ fertilized 
groves never fail to top the northern 
markets. This is largely due to the 
splendid pack put up by the cen- 
tral packing houses in Fort Myers, 
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GRAPEFRUIT AT FORT MYERS 








Southern Georgia. In Cenfral Flor- 
ida there is little of a tropical nature 
to impress the tourist other than the 
extensive orange groves and occa- 
sional specimens of the hardier 
palms. It is not until one crosses 
the broad Caloosahatchee and enters 
Fort Myers that the stranger finds 
himself within the real tropics of 
Florida, where all manner of hither- 
to unknown trees, plants and flower- 
ing shrubs of a tender nature are 
found growing in riotous profusion 
in the open ground without any pro- 
tection whatsoever. 


It is because of this greater im- 
munity from killing frosts that Lee 
county has come rapidly to the front 
within the past several years as a 
winter truck-growing center. We 
use the term ‘greater immunity” ad- 
visedly, for be it known that there is 
no section of the United States that 
is entirely frostless at all times. 
There are certain sheltered sections 
of the Lee county mainland and 
islands, however, where water pro- 
tection exists to the northward, and 


these conditions having a much high- 
er sucrose content than that grown 
in Louisiana and other more north- 
erly sections. Experts unite in pro- 
nouncing Lee county an ideal place 


for syrup and sugar production, and 


who vie with each other in the efforts 
to achieve supremacy. Every doubt- 
ful fruit is a cull, and consequently 
none but the best appearing is al- 
lowed to pass inspection. 


RIVER SCENE ON CALOOSAHATCHIE. 
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WHAT ORGANIZATION CAN DO 
RGANIZATION—proper organization—has been the 
salvation of many a business. It is the foundation 
upon which the superstructure of successful business is 
builded in these modern days of strong competition and 
the survival of the fittest. 
And what organization is to the individual business, 
it is in even greater measure to business collectively or 
to an industry as a whole. Lack of organization is the 


greatest single menace to any business or to any industry. 
Realizing this truth, The Citrus Industry has been 
preaching greater organization among citrus interests. 


An organization not of growers alone, nor of packers 
alone, not an organization of distributors alone, nor yet 
an organization of all factors within a certain narrow 
and prescribed area; but a real organization which shall 
embrace all factors of the industry in all sections in 
which citrus fruits are grown. 

One indication of the organized power of the farmers 
is the sudden willingness on the part of congress to con- 
sider a protective tariff on agricultural products after 
several years of forgetfulness in their behalf. 

Both congress and the tariff commission have had 
ample time to scientifically adjust the tariff upon farm 
products, but nothing has been done. 

Now, because organized farmers demand as much 
protection for their products as manufacturers enjoy for 
their products, congress suddenly sits up and takes notice 
of the farmers. The house has passed a tariff measure 
and the senate is quite likely to concur in this or some 
other remedial measure of benefit to the farmer. 

It is unfortunate that after the tariff had been taken 
out of politics and put in the hands of a non-partisan 
commission, that it should be suddenly taken up as a 
political, rather than as an economic measure. Surely, 
no one desires to see the tariff again become a partisan 
issue. It may or may not be wise to pass a tariff meas- 
ure without first going to the bottom of the question, 
which surely was not done in the eight hours’ debate in 
‘the house, but it shows that congress recognizes that the 
organized farmer is a very different man from the 
unorganized farmer. 

And it would be so of the citrus interests. If ail 
citrus interests of California and Florida, of Arizona and 
Texas, and the satsuma belt, were bound together in one 
strong national organization, it would be easy for the 
representatives of that organization to go before con- 
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gress and secure any remedial legislation needed, whether 
it be in the form of a tariff or other necessary and just 
relief. 

And not alone in the matter of legislation would the 
good effects of such an organization be felt. There are 
a hundred different ways in which a strong national body 
of citrus men, embracing growers, packers and distribu- 
tors of all sections, could act in unison for the benefit 
and upbuilding of the industry as a whole. This can 
never be done without organization, nor through purely 
local organizations representing but one phase of the 
industry in but one section of the citrus belt. 


BE AN OPTIMIST 

IGHT now is the time-when the citrus grower, packer 

and distributor needs to exercise to the full his pow- 
ers of optimism. The citrus man who gives way to pessi- 
mistic forebodings now is the one who is going to be the 
loser in the end. Optimism—practical optimism— is the 
crying need of the industry today. 

Right along this line of thought, and expressing our 
own idea so nicely that we reprodu¢ée it entire, is the 
optimistic viewpoint of Secretary of Agriculture E. T. 
Meredith. We commend it to the careful perusal of not 
only the citrus growers and shippers, but of all readers 
of whatever profession or calling. As Mr. Meredith says, 
the situation isn’t half bad: 

“There are optimists and optimists—practical and 
impractical. Of course, we do not want anyone to be 
an impractical optimist like the poor, ignorant Rus- 
sian who once believed that under communism, where 
the poor people ruled and the rich and capable were un- 
der the sod or made slaves, all would be Utopian. In 
every community is a type of optimist who is an im- 
practical, idle dreamer. 

“Be a practical optimist—-one who knows the bitter 
is mixed with the sweet, but who has sense enough not 
to grind his teeth upon a bitter pill. Though conditions 
are unfavorable, know that they are not half bad as com- 
pared with conditions in other countries. If our money 
were depreciated to the extent that German money is 
our dollar would be worth only six or seven cents. If 
it were as depreciated as the Italian money, our dollar 
would be worth but 20 cents. 

“Hundreds of thousands in Europe are gradually 
starving to death—especially the women and children. 
Though our crops may not be worth the cost of produc- 
tion in the markets, we can eat all we need. Though 
clothing prices have been high we will not suffer from 
cold because of scanty apparel. Some of the nations still 
maintain food rations. 

“Our taxes are heavy, but not to be compared with 
the taxes of Europe. 

“A real optimist can get some comfort from the fact 
that though corn has dropped in value to such extent 
that the corn sellers are sorely disappointed, yet the 
stock fe@ders can feed corn with a greater possibility of 
making a profit than if corn had remained high. What 
is someone's loss will be another’s gain. 

“The pessimist will conclude that the cards are 
stacked against him. Not. so. Play the game right 
along. You are going to win some time if not now. 
Every business has its ups and downs. Many a mercan- 
tile business will go broke in this period of readjustment. 

‘Laugh and the world laughs with you, weep and 
you weep alone. This jolly old earth is fond of your 
mirth. It has sorrow enough of its own.’ Optimism 
sends a new life-giving force through the system. Pessi- 
mism poisons mind and body. Smile and the banker will 
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trust you. Whine and he will think you are so near 
broke he cannot afford to risk a loan on you. 

“Look cheerfully into the future and your children 
will stay with you. Whine and complain and they will 
see nothing ahead for farming and leave for the city. 
These are times when optimism may have to be forced, 
but force it. Do not feed up on how much you have 
theoretically lost by falling prices. This country is not 
going to the bow wows. The farmers are not going 
broke. 

“Remember the gloom that settled over the entire 
country last spring. The season was late. Help was 
impossible to get, yet the season turned out favorable 
and a bumper crop was produced. The tide turns quickly 
in this country. Cheer up. It isn’t half bad.” 


FOREST CONSERVATION 

OT alone in its influence upon climate and rainfall is 

the matter of forest conservation and reforestation 
of importance to the Florida citrus grower. While this 
feature of the problem is of greatest importance, of only 
secondary interest to the citrus grower is the matter of 
a continued source of supply for crate and box material. 

The Florida orange and grapefruit crop now requires 
on an average of more than 12,000,000 boxes yearly for 
shipment to northern markets. It has a money value of 
something like $30,000,000 and the industry is expand- 
ing at a rapid rate. It is estimated that by 1930, if pro- 
duction continues to increase as in recent years, the out- 
put will require 40,000,000 boxes annually. Each box 
requires about 5% board feet of lumber. 

Local southern pine forests are the source of the raw 
material for these boxes, but the supply is drawn upon 
also for wooden containers for the products of Florida 
farms. Truck-farm products of the state now call for 
13,000,000 boxes annually and this demand also is grow- 
ing. 

Forest depletion under methods which do ‘not provide 
for regrowth has reached a point which makes the ques- 
tion of where containers are to come from a matter of 
very practical concern to the citrus industry of Florida. 
Conferences have been held with the leading officials of 
the forest service to discuss this question. Application 
of the principles of forestry with a view to the production 
of sustained supplies of box material is regarded as the 
only way to meet the problem. 

The government has a national forest in Florida of 
over 300,000 acres, on which the practicability of forest 
management for a sustained yield has been fully demon- 
strated, according to the forest service, but the lumber 
needs of the state will require much larger acreage than 
this. Under the nation-wide forestry program which the 
forest service and the forest and wood-using industries 
of the country generally are advocating, it is proposed 
to bring about conservative handling of private forest 
lands as well as public. The citrus fruit growers are 
joining in advocacy of this program. 


REDUCING OVERHEAD COSTS 


0 main problem of many manufacturers right now 

is reducing the cost of production. Faced with a 
falling market, conditions are just the reverse of one or 
two years ago. The problem then was to get raw mate- 
rial. Most factories found it hard to keep up with sales. 
The great problem now is to increase them. 

No condition has ever confronted industry where 
advertising was more essential. Curtailing of advertising 
at this time means increasing overhead expense. The 


problem is to sell goods, and dispose of a large output. 
Only by a larger out-turn can profits be kept up. That 
is where advertising saves the day. And the beauty of 
this trade regulator is that it doesn’t cost anything. 

The consumer does not pay for it, for the increased 
production which it promotes must always reduce manu- 
facturing costs. The manufacturer does not pay for it, 
for as it enhances his volume, it reduces his cost of 
production and distribution in like ratio. Advertising 
is paid for out of the saving effected by the increased 
business which it‘ stimulates, and the manufacturer or 
tradesman who does not take advantage of it is far be- 
hind the progressive and successful business man of 
today. 


There are a thousand good reasons for giving your 
citrus grove the best of care, and not one good excuse 
for neglecting it. 


The bank robbers know where to operate. Hence 
their frequent raids on banks in the citrus belt, where 
money is plenty even during a period of low prices. 

The grower who fertilizes and sprays liberally this 
season is the one who will reap the greatest reward in 
dollars when this readjustment fever has run its course. 


We are telling of some of the good points of Lee 
county this month. Every South Florida county has so 
many good points that it would be impossible to enumer- 
ate them all in one issue. 


If the manufacturer, the wheat and rice farmer, the 
cotton planter and the tobacco grower are to receive 
tariff protection, the citrus grower is certainly entitled 
to his share of tariff stimulus. 


We trust that President-elect Harding will not go 
back to Washington with the idea that Florida produces 
nothing but fish, bathing beaches and golf links. He 
did not even “take a slant” at our wonderful citrus 
groves. 


Most of the citrus men who feared there was not room 
for a publication devoted exclusively to citrus fruits at 
the time The Citrus Industry was established,-are now 
wondering how the industry ever got along without such 
a publication. 


The agitation for re-forestation in Florida, recently 


begun by The Citrus Industry,, is spreading. Nearly 
every newspaper and periodical in the state is now urging 
re-forestation. The federal forest service has taken up 
the fight and a bill is now before congress looking to the 
nationalization of the movement. 


The South Florida Fair at Tampa demonstrated to 
thousands of Northern visitors what Florida can do in 
citrus production. The Sub-Tropical Mid-Winter Fair at 
Orlando and the Lee County Fair at Fort Myers will 
make the same demonstration to still other thousands 
of visitors this week. 


Dr. J. Petersen of Miami has,a timely article on 
spraying elsewhere in this issue. Anything from the pen 
of this citrus expert is sure to be worth reading, but this 
article is of particular value to growers at this time 
when a temporary slump in prices may have a tendency 
to make some growers neglectful of their trees. 
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A Stranger’s first Impressions 


Arriving from the North to the 
beautiful state of Florida, I thought 
I had seen the most interesting part, 
but I eoncluded since I saw Fort 
Myers that I was beginning to see 
its charming beauty, as I dreamed 
and read about in books. 

Fort Myers can truly be called the 
Gate City of the Tropics, for here is 
where we see the stately royal palm 
in all its splendor; flowers, fruits 
and sunshine make this section a 
favored spot. Nature has been most 
generous in lavishing its resources 
on this wonderful part of Florida. 

Fort Myers is located on the beau- 
tiful Caloosahatchee river, fourteen 
miles from the gulf, is the county 
seat of Lee county. It is a city of 
about five thousand, having excel- 
lent schools, churches, paved streets, 
and all other modern conveniences 
of an up-to-date progressive city. 
Being located in the most tropical 


drainage district, 


By Mary S. Sample 


the Gulf and Caloosahatchee bay and 
are tempered before they strike the 
lands, making this section practically 
immune from frost, and that is the 
reason this locality is known as the 
“protected district.” 

Another important factor of this 
district is that it has an unlimited 
number of flowing artesian wells of 
pure water, of a temperature of 73 
degrees, that flows under pressure of 
from 10 to 15 pounds per square 
inch. This water is just right for 
irrigating and it will be a wonderful 
protection against frost should it be 
used. 

Another interesting feature that 
impressed me was the lona drainage 
district. They are now draining 
25,000 acres 
gressing rapidly, 
pleted another body 
000 acres, 


some 


in one body, pro- 
and as soon as com- 
comprising 30,- 
known as the Fort Myers 
will be ready for 
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the citrus industry, because of cli- 
matic restrictions; she is frequently 
awarded first prize at fairs for, or- 
anges and grapefruit. More than 
forty varieties of fruit grow here, in- 
cluding such tropical fruits as avo- 
cado, mango, sapadillo, date, cocoa- 
nut, banana, etc. 

I must dwell for a moment on the 
raising of vegetables in Lee county. 
It would be far easier to enumerate 
the known vegetables that Lee coun- 
ty cannot raise than to give a list of 
what it is able to produce. I was 
shown the Iona trucking section, 
with its many acres of peppers, egg- 
plant, tomatoes, ete., which were 
bringing large profitable returns. 
The sugar cane production is also 
growing to be a large industry in Lee 
county. 

I wish to mention Prof. H. E. Stev- 
ens, county agent, whose intelligent 
study of the care of the citrus groves 








part of the United States, residents 
have more real tropical beauty, such 
as rare trees, plants, grasses, flow- 
ers, palms, etc., with which to beau- 
tify their homes and grounds. There 
are seventy different kinds of palms, 
many of them too delicate to thrive 
north of here, even in this state. 
Extending for some thirty miles 
south of town and to the east is a 
district having natmral protection 
from the cold northwest winds, and 
for this reason does not have severe 
frost, for it is from the northwest the 
cold winds come, and owing to the 
location of this particular district the 
winds come over the warm waters of 


the work to start. This will give 
55,000 acres that will be developed 
into groves, truck farms and sugar 
cane plantations. While Fort Myers 
and vicinity will always attract a 
great number of winter tourists, who 
receive a hearty welcome, the de- 
velopment of this wonderful back 
country make Fort Myers the 
chief metropolis of the southwest 
coast. There is no way to block this 
rapid development, there are so 
many excellent opportunities for in- 
vestments, either large or small, that 
will bring good returns in a reason- 
able time. 

Lee county has few competitors in 


will 


can easily be noticed in this district. 

Mr. Carl McClure, better named 
“Carl Booster McClure,” deserves a 
great deal of credit for endeavoring 
to make all newcomers feel that Fort 
Myers is their town. 

Mr. and Mrs. Williams, of the Fort 
Myers Grove company, took me on 
an interesting trip through 800 acres 
of beautiful young grove, also to see 
the operation of the big dredge. 

Other items of interest which I 
found worth while were Punta Rassa, 
down the river, where a cable station 
is located, through whtich the news 
of the sinking of the Maine was first 
flashed to the world. 
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. GROUNDS OF ROYAL PALM HOTEL 


ne — ign 


Thomas A E@ison erected a home’ 


and laboratory’in this beautiful city 
in 1883, where he produced the first 
electric lights, phonograph and stor- 
age battery in the United States. 

The county seat of Lee county has 
a county structure of $100,000, and 
is widely known through the fame of 
the winter residents, such as Thomas 
A. Edison, Henry Ford, Dr. Miles and 
other national characters who own 
their winter homes here. Truly the 
famous inventor said, some years 
ago: “There is only one Fort Myers 
and ninety million people are going 
to find it out.” 

One has no time to be idle in the 
city; for recreation they have bath- 
ing, motoring, yachting, trap-shoot- 
ing, fishing, dancing, hunting and 
golfing. The finest bathing on the 
west coast of Florida is enjoyed at 
Crescent Beach, within thirty min- 
utes from the downtown district. The 
McGregor boulevard is a tropical 
drive of thirty miles, where one sees 


. 


an abundance’ of tropical bowers and 
foliage, orange groves, beautiful 
homes and winter gardens. 

For yachts and launches I think 
there is probably no other city or 
town in Florida whose waters offer 
more delightful opportunities along 
its tropical and rivers. Al- 
though game is plentiful, there is a 
great deal of interest in trapshoot- 
ing. The Gun club has headquarters 
at the Hotel Bradford, holds practice 
shoots daily except Sundays. The 
ladies have become very much inter- 
ested in this sport. The fishermen’s 
paradise is the name well derived 
by this section. Here are caught tar- 
pon, channel bass, kingfish, Spanish 
mackerel, trout, sheepshead and 
snappers. Oysters, clams and crabs 
are also plentiful. The game season 
starts November 20th and ends March 
lst. Game is plentiful, such as quail, 
turkey, deer, bear, panther, wildcat, 
wild duck, and including alligators. 

I must mention here the finest 18- 


bays 


9 
hole golf course in Florida, which 
was laid out by Donald Ross, one of 
the greatest golf architects in the 
I wish to refer to the splen- 
been built 

There are 


country. 
did roads which have 

throughout Lee county. 
143 miles completed and under con- 
struction in this county, and motor- 
ists will find, after reaching this de- 
lightful country, many miles of 
model rolled shell roads, including 
fifteen miles along McGregor boule- 
vard to Mexican Gulf Beach; one will 
get the breath of the rose, orange 
and grapefruit blossoms on this 
drive. You will see the sun sink to 
sleep in heaving ocean’s bosom, and 
to watch the dance of the twinkling 
starlight and the wonderful moon- 
light beams on rolling waters. Here 
is indeed a speedway of unsurpassed 
tropical charm and beauty. 

Fort Myers is indeed proud of the 
Rocea Grella fifteen piece band, the 
biggest little band in the country, 
which plays in court house square 
every afternoon and evening. 

Miss Burleigh, county demonstra- 
tor, is doing excellent work through- 
out Lee county visiting schools and 
organizing canning clubs, sewing 


clubs, ete., and deserves credit for 


the good work accomplished. I also 
find a good ess Woman’s club 
here, of 30 members, of which Miss 
K. C. Roberts is president, and who 
is also a live real estate booster of 
Fort Myers, 

I wish now .to.mention the .beau- 
tiful subdivisi#Om-,of Riverside, laid 
out by=Parsons of New York, an:ar- 
tistic tract of 107 acres, where-beau- 
tiful homes are under construction, 
of which Mr. A. L.~White is. presi- 
dent. Mr. Dunham, a real live. wire, 
is the- real booster of this section. 
Mr. Bolick is president of. the Fort 
Myers Grove company, one of the 
really notable development projects 
of the state. 

T. H. Phillips has two or three 
beautiful subdivisions which are go- 
ing to add to the beauty of Fort 
Myers. 

These are just a few of the many 
attractions of Fort Myers which ap- 
pealed to me, an entire stranger, 
visiting the city and section for the 
first time, though for many years 
acquainted with the beauties and at- 
tractions of other sections of Florida. 
After my visit to this “Gateway of 
the Tropics’? I can well understand 
the loyalty of the residents of Fort 
Myers and appreciate the unanimity 
with they with one-accord join in 
boosting their beautiful city and 
their wonderful county. 
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H Successful Development Project 


fort]Myers Grove Company is Well 


About six years ago a project was 
started for the development of citrus 
groves on a large scale at Fort My- 
ers, at which time there was selected 
one thousand acres of the famous 
marl land lying about one mile south 
of the city, through which runs the 
Tamiami Trail, a road now under 
construction from Tampa to Miami 
through the Everglades. Part of 
this was immediately planted, the 


next season more of it and the fol- 
lowing year the entire tract was com- 
pleted. 

The promoters of this company are 
Mr. George W. Dunham, formerly of 
Chicago, and Mr. Amos Bolick of 
Burlington, Iowa. The officers of 
the company are Mr. Amos Bolick, 
president; Mr. W. H. Coultis, first 
vice-president; Mr. Al C. Williams, 
second vice-president, and Mr. Clin- 
ton Bolick, secretary, treasurer and 
reneral manager. 

The reason for selecting Fort My- 
of such an 
‘nterprise was on account of its pro- 


‘rs for the development 


ction from killing frosts, and the 
‘act that the 


ing all the lands in this protected dis- 


marl sub-soil underly- 


rict makes it unsurpassed as citrus 
ind. 

the unusual immunity 
from frosts, this district affords ar- 


esian wells flowing naturally under 


Besides 


t pressure of about twenty pounds to 
the square inch, pure water of a tem- 
perature of 75 degrees, just right for 
irrigating, and would be an added 
protection against frosts, should it 


Organized Concern. 


ever be needed. 

It was demonstrated to the pro- 
moters, and proven to be a fact, that 
this unlimited supply of artesian 
water, at its temperature, helps ma- 
terially in making citrus culture a 
success, for when there is a lack of 
moisture in the ground to mature the 
fruit in the dry season this water 
supplies it at no cost. Again, at 
times it is desirable to hold a crop 


A YOUNG GROVE OF FORT MYERS GROVE CO. 


on the trees awaiting a change in the 
market, and with this water at its 
temperature the fruit can be held for 
some time. Another. great benefit 
derived is when fertilizing for the 
bloom, for with this water, at its 


‘temperature, one can cause the fer- 


tilizer to act at just the right time, 
putting ‘on a full bloom, and in this 
is not necessary to wait for 
the fertilizer action. 


way it 


‘ain to get 


Often the rains do not come until it 
is too late, and as. a consequence 
one does not get a full crop. 


As an illustration of what this ar- 
tesian water would do in raising the 
temperature of a grove, a test was 
made last winter, placing a number 
of thermometers throughout the 
whole planting, and on part of this 
planting the water was turned, and 
in that part the mercury registered 
nine degrees higher than in the part 
of the grove where the water was 
not turned on. 


Another reason for selecting this 
locality .was that the fruit produced 
here is of a superior quality, the 
grapefruit especially containing an 
unusual amount of sugar, and all 
fruit is much heavier than that 
raised in some other sections. 


The claim of unusual immunity 
from cold is verified by nature itself 
in the profusion of tropical growth 
that is to be found here in a greater 
quantity than will be found in any 
other spot in Florida. There are 
fifty-two varieties of palms, the most 
delicate of which is the Fishtail 
palm, and many of them are too deli- 
cate to thrive north of here, even in 
this state. The mango groves and 
avocado groves of every kind and va- 
riety all grow to maturity and fruit 
in this location, and it is the only 
spot in the state of Florida where. 
the Brazil nut can be found growing 
and fruiting. This and many other 
evidences of nature convinced the 
promoters that this district was near- 
er immune from frosts than other 
parts of the state. 

The object of the founders of this 
enterprise was to build the best grove 
hat money and scientific knowledge 


CASE TRACTORS AT WORK ON PROPERTY OF 
FORT MYERS GROVE CO. 





could produce. This object has been 
kept constantly before them, with 
the result that they have realized 
their highest expectations. Every 
detail was carefully considered, the 
entire tract and surrounding hold- 
ings have been thoroughly drained, 
an artesian well has been brought in 
on each eighty acres. They have 
spared neither pains nor expense in 
building an organization, so that 
each department is headed by an ex- 
pert in his line. As a result they 
now have about three hundred and 
forty acres coming into bearing this 
year, two hundred acres the follow- 
ing year, and the entire planting will 
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that the grove can be cared for at a 
less cost than an individual can care 
for it. 
The object of this company is to 
relieve the individual of the details. 
Details neglected means failure, and 
their motto is, development first, sale 
afterward, and that theory carried 
out will develop Florida, where capi- 
tal and organization are combined. 
The individual can see the possibili- 
ties when he looks upon the finished 
product, but without such an organ- 
ization as this, he is induced to go 
into a business he knows nothing 
about, and has in many cases to de- 


pend upon irresponsible hirelings, 





IONA DRAINAGE CANAL 








be in commercial bearing at the end 
of the third year. 

The products of this grove will be 
marketed through the Citrus Ex- 
change under the famous Stripes 
brand, which always tops the market. 

It is the object of this company to 
utilize all culls and drops and they 
are now arranging to establish a 
factory for the purpose of manufac- 
turing marmalade and other by-prod- 
ucts of citrus fruits. 


It is their intention to add to this 
development another thousand acres, 
and they are now ready to develop 
units of five, ten or twenty acres or 
more for individuals who care to em- 
bark with them on this enterprise. 
They furnish the land, clear it, plant 
the trees, prune, spray, fertilize, cul- 
tivate and develop into a commer- 
cial grove at a stipulated price to the 
purchaser. After the development 
period the company continues the 
care of the property on a cost plus 
basis, and this means with their or- 
ganization of experts, their complete 
equipment and purchasing power, 


which many times means failure 
from the start. For twenty-five years 
Floridians have been suffering from 
this awful curse, but thanks to the 
good organizations all through the 
state they are educating the people 
to the fact that the expert is the best 
man to trust with their development. 


LAKELAND MEN SELL 
GROVE FOR $300,000 


The famous Critchlow grove at 
Lake Alfred has just been sold by its 
Lakeland owners to A. S. Drawdy, of 
Orlando, for a consideration of about 
$300,000. * 

The property consists of 360 acres, 
253 of which are in bearing grove. 
This is, of course, an unusually 
large grove and it is also very beau- 
tiful and very productive. 

A. H. DeVane, who managed the 
grove, owned a half interest in’ this 
handsome property, and the other 
half was held by H. B. Carter, S. M. 
Stephens, Stephen Velie and W. W. 
Chase, all of. Lakeland. 


GOOD SHIPMENTS MADE 
From figures obtained at the vari- 
ous packing houses it can be seen 
that Winter Haven and Florence 
Villa are holding their own this sea- 
son as the Citrus Center. Owing to 
the low prices, fruit has not been 
moved as early this year as usual. 
While the prices for oranges have not 
been entirely satisfactory, grapefruit 
and tangerines have. brought fair 
money. Up to January 28 the fol- 
lowing shipments have been made: 
Florence Citrus Association 
Grapefruit, boxes 
Oranges, boxes 
Tangerines, boxes 


31,441 
28,785 


Total boxes 

Winter Haven Citrus Association 
Grapefruit, boxes 
Oranges, boxes 
Tangerinés, boxes 


Total boxes 100,233 

Klemm & Son have shipped 45,277 
boxes of fruit, making a grand total 
of 341,095 boxes of citrus fruit that 
has left the Winter Haven section 
this season, exclusive of that shipped 
by several organizations and individ- 
uals that supply fancy fruit to the 
exclusive trade. 


NEW MEDICINAL USE FOR 
FLORIDA GRAPEFRUIT 

An indication of.the growing re- 
gard of the medical fraternity for 
grapefruit is found in a recent issue 
of the Therapeutic Digest, a medical 
journal. 

In speaking of the value of citric 
acid .in the treatment of arterios- 
sclerosis (hardening of the arteries) 
the editor of a department in that 
journal recommends it highly, fur- 
ther stating, “grapefruit is also an 
excellent article of diet in connection 
with the medical treatment.” 

The tangerine market has held up 
better than oranges or grapefruit. 
That fruit now, however, is about 
fone. 


PUBLICATION OF CITRUS LEAF 
RESUMED. 

Citrus growers will be interested to 
know that the Florida Insecticide Co. has 
resumed the publication of this leaflet 
which is devoted to discussions on grove 
care by J. G. Grossenbacher. Timely 
hints on cultivation, fertilization, pruning 
and spraying groves will appear, as well 
as comments on successful grove practices 
by the most progressive growers. Have 
your name placed on the mailing list by 
addressing Florida Insecticide Company, 
Apopka, Florida. 
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Spray, Mr. Grower, Spray 


By Dr. J. Petersen, Miami, fla. 


A grower reading the current mar- 
ket reports on oranges and grape- 
fruit cannot help but feel blue. Now 
and then he may be able to dispose 
of a few boxes at fancy prices, but 
the majority of the fruit shipped re- 
cently has been sold at such low 
prices that the grower got mighty 
small returns, or none at all. 

This is a deplorable state of af- 
fairs, taking into consideration the 
amount of money and energy spent 
in building up the citrus industry, 
and the number of growers working 
hard all the year around to produce 
a crop. It is no wonder that we ob- 
serve sO many neglected’ groves, 
which are by no means a good adver- 
tisement for this section. 

A year ago similar conditions pre- 
vailed on the market. At that time 
the high price of sugar was blamed 
for the reluctance of the northern 
people to buy citrus fruit. Since 
then sugar prices have been reduced 
60 per cent, and still there is no ap- 
preciable increase in the demand for 
either oranges or grapefruit. 

Is it because of over-production? 
Decidedly not. Given proper distri- 
bution, the United States should be 
able to consume more than ten times 
the amount of citrus fruit raised at 
the present time. 

The present low prices are brought 
about by various causes. There is 
an appalling lack of co-operation 
among the growers. Further, there 
is a lack of economy—many thou- 
sands of crates go to waste that could 
and should be utilized. 

Another serious drawback is the 
shipping of immature fruit, which we 
again experienced early this season. 
Naturally the grower tries to ship his 
fruit as early as possible, but car- 
loads were shipped that were abso- 
_lutely unfit for the table. Is it any 
wonder that our friends up north 
get disgusted—-the much-blamed 
commission men as well as the con- 
sumer? The shipping of immature 
fruit should be prevented, and if the 
growers are not willing to co-operate 
adequate laws should be passed and 
enforced to protect the industry. 

Another reason for the unattrac- 
tiveness of the fruit is neglect of 
spraying. There are too many para- 
sites, such as insects, fungi, and bac- 
terial diseases, attacking the pocket- 
book of the grower. 


The various and prevalent para- 
sites common to citrus fruit prevent 
the setting of the blossoms, reduce 
the size of the fruit, increase the 
number of culls, delay coloring, 
cause stem-end rot of the fruit, 
toughening of the rind, producing 
buck skin, and detract from the de- 
sirable and marketable appearance 
of the fruit. They also cause consid- 
erable more damage by sucking the 
sap and oils from the leaves and 
closing the pores of the different or- 
gans of the tree, thus preventing the 
requisite assimilation of oxygen and 
carbon by the trees. This causes the 
leaves to wilt and drop and the twigs 
and branches to die, stunting the 
trees and lowering constantly their 
natural beauty and productivity. 

To produce maximum results of 
first class fruit, it is absolutely es- 
sential to control the insect pests and 
plant diseases—by spraying. At 
this time of the year the following 
parasites should have special atten- 
tion, and methods should be adopted 
to prevent their interfering with next 
year’s crop: Rust mite, Purple scale, 
Florida red scale, Scab, Red spider. 

The methods and number of sprays 
to keep them in check somewhat de- 
pend upon conditions. In most 
groves, an effective oil emulsion, 
such as Fico-60, should be used dur- 
ing January, to get rid of White fly, 
Rust mite, Scale insects and Sooty 
mold. During the blooming season, 
lime-sulphur should be used, as it 
prevents Scab, Rust mite, Red spider 
and kills young scales. 

To those not familiar with spray- 
ing, we make the following sugges- 
tions: 

Use lime-sulphur solution 32 de- 
grees Baume, 2% gallons in 100 gal- 
lons of water. 

Spray for the first time just be- 
fore the petals open; for the second 
time when half the petals have 
dropped; and for the third time ten 
days later. ° 

Spray thoroughly and take care 
that not only the upper but also the 
under side of the leaves is covered 
with a fine mist. 

Prune out all dead twigs and 
branches and burn them. They har- 
bor’ fungi and other trouble-makers 
and are a source of reinfection. Make 
clean, smooth cuts and leave no pro- 
jecting stubs. For covering the 
wounds use a good antiseptic, such 


as carbolineum. It will prevent de- 
cay and infection. 

Do not keep the fruit on the trees 
longer than necessary. Old fruit, 
such as June bloom, is most likely 
to be infected. 

Don’t allow drops or culls to re- 
main in the grove. Burn them or 
dispose of them otherwise. 

Remove the water sprouts and de- 
stroy them, as they are most likely 
affected by scab. 

Have your spraying machine in 
good working order and a supply of 
insecticides on hand. 

Be sure to get the very best grade 
of lime-sulphur. It is not only valu- 
able as an insecticide, but also acts 
as a stimulant to the fruit, increas- 
ing its size and bringing about ear- 
lier maturity. 

Weakened and injured trees are 
more susceptible to attacks of in- 
sects, harmful fungi and bacterial 
diseases. Keep your trees in a vigor- 
ous, healthy condition by applying 
such fertilizers as will counterbal- 
ance the _ deficiencies in the soil. 
Treat your trees humanely, and they 
will treat you well. They respond 
to intelligent husbandry better even 
than domestic animals. * 


RUST MITE CONTROL 


Rust mites are shrewd little tor- 
mentors. They are liable to appear 
when least expected and do lots of 
damage before grovemen are aware 
of their presence. H. E. Stevens, 
county agent of Lee county, says that 
when one intends holding his fruit 
late, a close watch should be kept on 
this little insect. Examine the trees 
every week or 10 days. ; 

Where rust mites appear spray 
with some sulphur solution. An ap- 
plication of purely lime-sulphur, 1 
to 60, is an effective remedy for 
these mites, and means death to any 
red spiders that might be present on 
the same trees. 

Sometimes it is convenient to 
spray for scale insects and rust mites 
at the same time. If this is the case, 
add soluble sulphur solution to an 
oil emulsion and spray.. The soluble 
sulphur kills the rust mites, and the 
oil kills the scale insects. Do not 
use lime-sulphur solution with ordi- 
nary oil sprays, as injury to the trees 
is likely to result from this combina- 
tion. 
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One Grove Owner’s Gxperience 


H. Wb. Mbite, bho “Keeps Books”’ on His Grove Work, 


(The following letters by A. L. 
White to Mr. Carl C. McClure give 
some interesting figures on grove 
costs and receipts under normal con- 
ditions which will prove of interest 
to other grove owners.)—Editor. 

Fort Myers, Florida, 
April 10, 1918 


Carl C. McClure, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir: 

You have requested me to give you 
something of my grove experience in 
Fort Myers. I may say that I came 
to Fort Myers, February 1, 1913, and 
in conjunction with a friend bought 
fifteen acres of the north end of the 
John M. Dean grove four miles be- 
low Fort Myers’ on the Caloosa- 
hatchee river, paying $1,000 an acre 
eash. The grove’ is composed of 
about two-thirds grapefruit and one- 
third oranges and tangerines, about 
twelve years old. At the time of the 
rurchase the grove contained about 
100 boxes of fruit. The following 
*ear the crop amounted to about 900 
boxes, which was sufficient to main- 
tain the grove. The second year the 
crop amounted to about 3,200 boxes, 
which showed considerable profit. 
The yield continued to increase until 
the crop of 1916-17, which amount- 
ed to about 5,000 boxes. From this 
crop, with the preceding crops, we 
netted sufficient to return the cost 
of. the grove after taxes and all ex- 
penses, and left the grove in very 
much better condition than when 
first purchased. 


The crop this year amounted to 
about 4,500 boxes, and while the re- 
ports of sales are not yet all in, 
I think that the grove will show 
about 100 per cent net for this sea- 
son, and the prospects indicate that 
next year’s crop will at least equal 
the crop just marketed. 

Last April, 1917, my partner in 
the original purchase and myself 
bought ten acres adjoining the orig- 
inal purchase of fifteen acres for 
$20,000 cash, and I think that this 
year’s crop will pay half of the pur- 
chase price, and prospects are also 
good for next year. I may say in 
reference to this ten acres, that I 
originally sold this grove for Mr. 
Dean to Dr. I. W. Keenan, then of 
Cambridge, Ohio, for about $11,000, 
and that he has sold sufficient fruit 


Gives Some figures 


from the grove in four years to pay 
for it at the time we paid $20,000. 
He also retained the crop then on the 
trees, so that we figured that the 
doctor made a profit of about $25,- 
000 in four years. 

Last March, 1917, a syndicate 
composed of Amos Bolick of Burling- 
ton, Iowa, Dr. J. W. Baird of Battle 
Creek, Mich., George W. Dunham, 
formerly of Chicago, now of Fort 
Myers, and myself purchased the 
lower half of the same_ grove, 
amounting to thirty-one acres, from 
Mr. Dean for $47,500. About two- 
thirds of this grove is about four 
years younger than the northern por- 
tion of the grove. This grove pro- 
duced slightly over 6,000 boxes, and 
while figures are not yet complete I 
think the net profits this year will be 
about $10,000. The indications now 
are that there will be about 12,000 
boxes of grapefruit and oranges next 
year. 

I may say in reference to prices 
this year that they have been unusu- 
ally high, and it would not be safe 
or proper to make any _ estimates 
based on current prices. I have been 
marketing grapefruit this year from 
$3 to $4 a box f. o. b. Fort Myers. 
Pineapple oranges, which are mid- 
winter oranges, sold for about $5 f. 
o. b. We have not yet completed 
sales from the Late Valencia oranges, 
but recent sales in New York ran 
from $7 to $11 per box—say aver- 
aging about $8.50 to $9 f. o. b. here. 

The cost of production for grape- 
fruit ranges from 50 cents to $1 per 
box, of course depending upon cost 
of fertilizer, labor and particularly 
upon the markets. The cost of or- 
anges per box is somewhat greater 
than grapefruit for the reason that 
the production per tree is consider- 
ably less. I would say that on an 
average grapefruit at $2 a box f. o. b. 
grove run, and oranges at $2.50 f. o. 
b. grove run would be a satisfactory 
and profitable return. 

I would be glad to give you any 
additional information that is in my 
power. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed ( A. L. WHITE. 


Fort Myers, Florida, 
February 2, 1920 
Carl C. McClure, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Mr. McClure: 

Complying with your request to 
give you a supplemental report, since 
my letter of April 10th, 1918, I think 
I can best serve your purpose by 
sending you a statement of expendi- 
tures and receipts from Twin Palm 
grove for the season of 1918-1919— 
twelve months. Following are the 
items: 

Receipts 
Fruit sold through Stripes 

Packing Co., 13,260 

boxes $29,615.77 
Rebate of 13 cents box on 

packing charges 
Additional rebate of 

cents box unpaid...... 
Fruit sold to Mrs. Dyler, 
December 14, 1918.... 2.50 


1,723.80 


530.40 


Total gross receipts ....$31,872.47 
Disbursements 
Grove— 
Cultivation and 
management $4,856.74 
Fertilizer 4,459.71 
House and yard $31.50 
——— $10,147.95 
Marketing 1,786.89 
Expense 
Interest, revenue 
and exchange 


stamps 


Total expenditures ....$12,340.18 
Net receipts from crop. .$19,532.29 
7% per cent to White for 


management 1,464.92 


Net profit for 
1918-1919 $18,067.37 
We are now in the midst of 1919- 
1920 season, so can not give you ex- 
act figures, but have no doubt the 
yield will be fully up to the last sea- 
son production. I think we will have 
fully 13,000 boxes of fruit. Trust- 
ing this meets your requirements, 
I am 


season 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed ) A. L. WHITE. 


At a recent meeting of the Mutual 
Orange Distributors at Redlands, 
Calif., it was brought out that the 
tissue wraps on a box of oranges will 
now cost 12 cents instead of four, as 
heretofore. The contract for wrap- 
pers recently expired. It was also 
reported that the box shook will 
hereafter cost 32 cents each. 
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" Che Gustis Limequat--H Dardy Lime 


By T. Ralpb Robinson, A. S. Department 


The coming of prohibition has af- 
fected many lines of industry in va- 
rious and often unexpected ways. It 
is now claimed that the demand for 
limes and lemons has been seriously 
affected by the abolition of gin- 
ricky and similar concoctions, so that 
it may seem a waste of time to in- 
troduce to you a new fruit of the 
lime character. 

There will doubtless, however, 
come a reaction and the lime may 
soon become even more in ‘demand 
for its own excellent qualities and 
not merely as an added flavor. 

Moreover, for Florida and _ the 
Gulf Coast the supply of acid fruits 
of the lime or lemon character is de- 
cidedly deficient for several reasons. 
In the first place, they are too easily 
injured by cold to be grown with 
success except in a few well protected 
spots. The importations into Flor- 
ida of the California lemons is cut 
off owing to the danger of introduc- 
ing the “brown rot.”” Mediterranean 
lemons, when imported, are ex- 


pensive; can only be obtained in the 


larger towns, and there is no know- 
ing when some new disease May 
make it undesirable to admit Medi- 
terranean citrus fruits into our 
citrus-growing sections. And so it 
often happens that a lemonade or 
limeade, or the fruit itself for flavor- 
ing, is harder to obtain in the region 
where citrus culture is a leading in- 
dustry than in the north, where no 
citrus fruits are produced. 

Regardless, therefore, of the gin- 
ricky and the shipping value of the 
limes, a lime that could be safely 
grown for local use would fill a long 
felt want in the citrus growing re- 
gions of the Gulf states. 

In January, 1913, Walter T. 
Swingle, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, read a paper before the 
American Breeders’ Association at 
Columbia, S. C., in which he made 
reference to the limequat, as fol- 
lows: 

“Another new type of fruit is the 
limequat, which I originated in 1909 
by crossing the common West Indian 
lime with the kumquat orange. I 
do not need to explain to those fa- 
miliar with citrus fruits that the 
lime is the most tender of all the 
commonly grown plants of this 
group. It is frequently frozen to 
‘he ground even in southern Florida, 
and is often injured by frosts which 


of Agriculture. 


have scarcely any effect on other 
citrus trees. The kumquat, on the 
other hand, is one of the hardiest of 
the evergreen citrus fruit trees. This 
is, without doubt, due not so much 
to its direct powers of cold resistance 
as to its remarkable dormancy. The 
kumquat is able to pass unaffected 
through long spells of hot weather, 
which force other citrus trees into a 
tender and succulent growth that is 
liable to be injured by even a slight 
frost. Some measure of its dormancy 
is indicated by the fact that it flow- 
ers from two to three months later 
than other citrus trees. Fortunately 
the pulp of the kumquat, although 
small in amount, is mildly acid and, 
as might be expected, the hybrids 
between the lime and the kumquat 
prove to be of a very desirable char- 
acter. The limequats vary in size 
from that of a large kumquat to that 
of a smalllime. The skin is thin and 
of agreeable aroma and flavor, and 
the pulp juicy and of varying degrees 
of acidity, some of the hybrids be- 
ing almost as acid as the _ sourest 
lime, others being scarcely more acid 
than the kumquat itself.” 

This’ series of lime-kumquat 
crosses, made June 2, 1909, at Eustis, 
Fla., resulted as here stated in a lot 
of sister hybrids varying in charac- 
ter, all more or less desirable. 

The last cold spell that proved 
damaging to citris in Florida, that of 
February, 1917, brought to me a 
realization that there existed in Flor- 


ida a real need for a hardy lime or. 


similar acid fruit. 

When ‘I returned to Washington 
in 1918 to re-enter the service of the 
Department of Agriculture, I found 
fruiting in one of the Department of 
Agriculture greenhouses one of these 
hybrids, known simply as Hybrid No. 
48798. In this particular cross, pol- 
len of the round kumquat (Fortu- 
nella Japonica) was used in pollen- 
izing the common or West Indian 
lime. . 

The fruit immediately attracted 
my attention. It was striking in ap- 
pearance, resembling the oval kum- 
quat, though smoother in texture, 
and less elongated in shape. The 
color, when mature, is a light yellow, 
resembling that of grapefruit. When 
cut the fruit shows its lime char- 
1cler; it is thin-skinned, has few 
seeds, is very juicy, and the flavor 
can hardly be distinguished even by 

‘ 


an expert from the true lime. The 
rind, moreover, is. distinctly edible, 
like that of the kumquat, so that for 


~ use in preserving it would have some 


advantages over the true lime. 

Specimens submitted to the citrus 
experts and growers have in every 
case brought forth most enthusiastic 
opinions, it being held that the lime- 
quat’s place in citrus culture is not 
dependent entirely on unusual hardi- 
ness. Even if it should prove no 
more hardy than the sweet orange, 
it would be of great value through- 
out the orange-growing regions, as 
the lime is so extremely tender that 
its culture is now almost entirely con- 
fined to the protected keys along the 
Florida coast. Sister hybrids of this 
limequat have been fruited out at 
Glen St. Mary, Fla., in the northern 
tier of Florida counties, but were 
killed out in the successive freezes 
of 1917 and 1918. With a little pro- 
tection while young and during un- 
usually severe weather, it is probable 
that this hardy form of lime could 
be grown at least in home gardens 
all around the Gulf coast. 


The plant in the department 
greenhouse was a pot-grown plant 
budded on grapefruit stock that was 
transplanted in February, 1917, to 
the bed in the large orange house. 
It was then only two feet in height. 
It bloomed and set fruit the next 
spring, maturing a good crop of fruit 
that fall and winter. It promises to 
be more or less everbearing, having 
bloom and fruit at the same time, 
like the lime parent. 

The spines on the bearing wood 
and young growth are usually quite 
inconspicuous, a decided point in 
favor of this hybrid. Some of the 
sister hybrids exhibit rather large 
spines, even on the young wood. 

The foliage characters indicate 
that this limequate will possess much 
of the immunity to disease and in- 
sect pests enjoyed by the kumquat. 
As is well known, the kumquat is 
remarkably free from Scab and An- 
thracnose, which often seriously dis- 
figure the common lime. The kum- 
quat is also the most resistant of all 
citrus varieties to Citrus Canker, 
amounting to practical immunity. 


‘Inoculation experiments have already 


demonstrated that the limequat is 
very resistant to this disease. 

It is desirable to learn, as soon as 
possible, the productiveness 5 of the 





limequat on stocks best suited to 
orange growing soils. Its fruiting 
season is also of importance, but the 
indications are that it will produce 
some fruit during a good part of the 
year. This can doubtless be influ- 
enced to some extent by methods of 
fertilization and cultivation. 

Budding on different 
\lready been done in several typical 
citrus localities in Florida, and it 
has also been introduced for trial in 
the other Gulf and in Cali- 
fornia. Thus far it has done well on 
all stocks tried. It promises to af- 
ford a valuable addition to our citrus 
fruits, especially for home gardens 
and local markets. Up to the pres- 
ent time, it has been known simply 
as the limequat No. 48798. As other 
limequats may later be propagated, 
it would be desirable to have a dis- 
tinctive name for this fruit. As the 
cross was made at Eustis, a_ well 
known citrus center, it is here pro- 
posed, with the approval of the 
originator, Walter T. Swingle, to 
name this fruit, the “Eustis lime- 
quat.’’ <A technical description will 
shortly be issued as a Department of 
Agriculture circular to place this 
fruit on the list of established hor- 
ticultural varieties. 


stocks has 


states 


GOOD FRUIT ESSENTIAL, 
SAYS SALES AGENT 

“Nothing will help you sell or- 
anges so much as the growing and 
packing of good oranges,”’ said Dana 
King, orange sales agent of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, in 
an address delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Glendora Citrus asso- 
ciation. 

After speaking of his recent trip 
east, during which he made an inti- 
mate study of conditions with the 
idea of estimating the probable mar- 
ket during the coming year, Mr. King 
said that he was optimistic concern- 
ing the coming season, but laid par- 
ticular stress on the necessity for the 
delivery of fruit in the east in excel- 
lent condition, put in the most at- 
tractive packages, as he. intimated 
that old and normal conditions of 
close competition are to be felt during 
the coming year as the country 
emerges from the influences of the 
war. 

LUCERNE CITRUS 
GROWERS ORGANIZE 

At a recent meeting of the fruit 
growers of Lucerne Park a perma- 
nent organization to be known as the 
Lucerne Citrus’ Growers association 
was perfected as follows: President, 
A. S. Beymer; vicepresident, D. C. 
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COL. R. B. HUFFAKER, 
prominent Polk county lawyer 


and former prosecuting attorney, . 


who reeently purchased a ten- 
acre grove at Davenport, Fla. 


Gillett; treasurer, The Snell National 
bank; secretary, Charles H. Walker; 
directors, D. C. Gillett, F. S. Stoner. 
The association will take over the 
fine packing house and the hotel at 
Lucerne. 


MUST HAVE PROTECTIVE 
TARIFF ON CITRUS FRUIT 
The following telegram from 

H. G. Gumprecht shows how 

vital the proposed relief legis- 

lation is to the citrus industry 
of Florida: 
Bradentown, Fla. 
January 24, 1921 

To Hon. John H. Kirby, 

President Southern Tariff 
Association, 

Atlanta, Ga.: 

Protective tariff on ci trus 
fruit is not only a necessity, but 
is the very essence of lie to 
the industry. 

H. G. GUMPRECHT, 
General Manager, 

* Manatee County Citrus Sub 

= Exchange. 
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EVERY HOME SHOULD 
HAVE RUNNING WATER 
Running water in the farm home 
is no longer considered a luxury, but 
a necessity and a possibility. It is 
true that some homes can have more 
elaborate systems than others, but 
every farm can and should have run- 
ning water at.least in the kitchen. 
This is not only idealistic, but a busi- 
ness proposition that faces every 
farmer, says Professor Frazier Rog- 


ers of the Florida Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Every farm has some source of 
water to draw upon and the man of 
the house should in justice to his 
family devise some means whereby 
this water will not have to be carried 
to the house in buckets. Such would 
eliminate much of the drudgery, es- 
necially to the women, who need 
every consideration. 

To have running water does not 
necessitate the outlay of much money. 
One can begin with a common pitcher 
pump and sink placed conveniently 
in the kitchen. This is far better 
than carrying water in a bucket. 
Later an improvement over this can 
be made. The hand force pump with 
a barrel tank might come second. 
Finally would come a gasoline driven 
pump and an elevated tank, which is 
much better than either of the for- 
mer. 

The time saved in going to and 
from the well with buckets to carry 
water and the satisfaction derived 


will soon pay for the best system. 


HEAVY FRUIT SHIPMENTS 

Fruit shipments since October 1 
now total more than 698 cars. The 
nine cars handled by the railroads 
since January 27, together with ex- 
press shipments, bring the season’s 
output to nearly 700 cars. 

Four cats of oranges were shipped 
January 29 and two cars of oranges 
on January 28. One car of oranges 
moved January 30, and one car of 
oranges and one car of grapefruit 
moved January 31. Express ship- 
ments since January 27 have amount- 
ed to 90 boxes of oranges and grape- 
fruit.—Plant City Courier. , 

Arthur H. Lyon, well known Santa 
Ana grower, has recently returned 
from an eastern trip of two months’ 
duration. He spent two weeks go- 
ing through Florida citrus districts. 
Mr. Lyon states that the methods of 
culture are very different in that 
state from those used in California 
and he returned feeling quite satis- 
fied with California conditions and 
iruit. 

‘The Florida plant board is recom- 
mending to citrus fruit growers 
whose trees are affected by cottony 
seale that the Vedalia -or 
ladybird be used as a 
measure of:control. They are sup- 
plying growers with this beetle in 
colonies of 10, asking each grower 
applying to send in some of the scale, 
as it is required as food for rearing 
the young ladybird. 
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The Risks From Lightning 


Some statistics recently compiled 
as to the comparative risks from 
lightning, the situations and condi- 
tions which tend to increase or lessen 
danger, will be of interest to readers, 
and particularly to rural readers. 


Very naturally, the statistics have 
to do with conditions in Kansas, a 
state noted for its violent thunder 
storms and the resultant high rate of 
death from lightning stroke. 

According to the deductions made 
by the statisticians, the very safest 
place one can find during a violent 
thunder storm is close to the ground 
in the open. This may not be a com- 
fortable situation when rain accom- 
panies the lightning, but it is recom- 
mended as the safest. 

One- person in a thousand dying 
in Kansas is killed by lightning, ac- 
cording to the report of the Kansas 
state board of health, corroborated 
by investigations of the weather bu- 
reau, which indicate the same rate 
will apply to Missouri also. The rate 
for the country as a whole is slightly 
less, but the lower Missouri valley 
has more thunder showers than most 
other sections. Kansas suffers a 
property loss of more than one-quar- 
ter million dollars yearly from light- 
ning, State Fire Marshal L. T. Hus- 
sey says. 

No building is entirely. safe from 
lightning and to be outdoors in a 
thunder storm is almost as risky as 
inside. The most dangerous places 
are near telegraph and _ telephone 
wires, tall chimneys or under oak 
trees, and the safest place is inside 
a building properly rodded, but even 
then proximity to the chimney is to 
be avoided, according to S. D. Flora, 
state meteorologist. Beech, maple 
and elm trees are not nearly as lia- 
ble to be struck as oak, he says. 

No Safety in a Feather Bed 

The old fashioned theory that cer- 
tain metals ‘‘draw’’ lightning, or that 
a feather bed is a safe retreat from 
it is scouted by modern scientists, 
who point out that metallic objects 
are to be avoided during a thunder 
storm if they are in contact with 
conductors which will carry shocks 
from a distant point, but that cop- 
per bolts or plates have no power to 
attract lightning like a magnet draws 
iren. Feather beds, they say, might 
insulate a person from an ordinary 
electric current, but are no protec- 
tion from the terrific energy of a 
thunderbolt. 

“There is no use dodging or regis- 
‘ering fright at a blinding flash of 


iightning. It requires a sixth of a 
second to produce the sensation of 
sound and an eighth of a second for 
sight, while lightning will utterly de- 
stroy the brain in a tenth of a sec- 
ond, so that anyone seeing a flash 
may be sure that it has missed him— 
otherwise he would already be dead. 
The Cause of Lightning 

Lightning is caused by the air be- 
ing heated to incandescence through 
the passage of an enormous current 
of electricity, and thunder by the 
sudden expansion of this air when it 
gets white hot. Rolling thunder is 
simply the echo of the original crash 
sent back from the clouds. The rip- 
pling, smashing effect of lightning 
when it strikes a tree or building is 
Gue to the sudden expansion of im- 
prisoned air bubbles or vaporization 
of moisture in the wood. Shoes are 
generally torn off persons struck be- 
cause of the explosive effects of light- 
ning when it passes from the body, 
which is a good conductor, through 
the shoes, which are poor conductors. 
When lightning strikes a building in- 
cuced currents may follow iron 
piping or rods and cause electric 
sparks that fire to parts where 
the main flash did not extend at all. 

The electrical charges that cause 
lightning are accumulated in clouds 
and on the earth’s surface by rain- 
which are always electrified 
and communicate their charges to 
whatever they touch. The thicker 
and denser the clouds the bigger the 
drops and the faster the accumula- 
tion of electricity, which explains 
why the loudest peals of thunder are 
usually heard when the heaviest rain 
is falling and clouds are the black- 
est. 


set 


drops, 


A Spark Can Jump Twenty Miles 

The electric current used for light- 
ing houses and running ordinary mo- 
tors seldom has a flow of more than 
three or four amperes and is unable 
io jump across an space of a 
fraction of an inch, but scientists 
say a stroke of lightning has a dis- 
charge as high as 20,000 amperes 
and often jumps 20 miles through 
the air from one cloud to another or 
a mile and a half from a cloud to 
the ground. It is impossible to pro- 
duce such terrific currents or control 
them by man-made devices, but am- 
ple conductors, such as properly in- 
stalled lightning. rods, will carry 
them to the ground and _ dissipate 
them harmlessly. 


air 


Lightning always has a tendency 
‘o strike a-tall tree; a chureh steeple 





or any other high object, because it 
is a better conductor of electricity 
than the air and’ the charge on the 
earth’s surface is being dissipated 
through it in a thunder storm. When 
this charge from.the earth is posi- 
tive, which occurs in about 60 per 
cent of the cases, it attracts the neg- 
ative electricity of the clouds, and 
when it is negative it attracts posi- 
tive charges from the clouds, which 
are liable to be loaded with either 
kind of electricity. 


Some Soils Struck Oftener 


An investigation of every tree 
struck in a forest of 45,000 acres in 
Jermany a few years ago showed 
that oak trees are practically lia- 
ble to be struck, and next to them 
come elms, chestnut and pines, in 
the order named, while beech, birch 
and maple are almost never struck. 
The character of the soil also makes 
. difference in frequency of light- 
ning strokes, coming in the ratio of 
26 per cent for loam, 24 per cent for 
sand, 19 per cent for clay, and 19 
per cent for prairie soil. 

Of the 713 persons killed by light- 
ning in the United States in one year, 
291 were in the open when struck, 
158 in houses, 57 under trees and 56 
in barns. Most of those who were 
killed in the open were raised above 
their surroundings, being on horse- 
back, loads of grain or hay, or on 
some agricultural implement. Light- 
ning has been known to strike level 
ground, but the chance of hitting a 
man lying or sitting on the ground 
in the open is so small it is hardly 
worth considering. 

CITRUS MARKET DRAGGY— 
LIGHT CROP THIS YEAR 

Up to this date only about 350 
cars of oranges, grapefruit and tan- 
gerines have been shopped out of 
Lakeland. This is much below the 
average, the crop in and around 
Lakeland being lighter this season 
than in any other part of the Florida 
citrus belt. 

The price is still low, oranges 
bringing around only $1.25 per ‘box 
at the tree. This is the price for 
seetlings, there being little or no 
budded fruit yet on the market. A 
better price is expected for the 
budded crop when it comes on’ later. 
Another thing that affects the Flor- 
ida market is that -the California 
crop this year is very heavy. Grape- 
fruit here also has ‘dropped in? price 
and brings now only $1.50 to*$1.75 
at the tree. p 
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Che Lee County fair 


The third annual session of the 
Lee County Fair will be held this 
year from February 15 to 18, inclu- 
sive. This fair has gained deserved 
fame for the excellence of its exhib- 
its, as well as for the model manner 
in which it is conducted by the fair 
management. Among South Florida 
fairs it ranks with the very best and 
by reason of the wide range of trop- 
ical displays to be seen, it occupies a 
unique position among the fairs of 
the state. 

As in former years, great promi- 
nence, indeed, chief prominence, is 
given this year to the display of cit- 
rus fruits, in which Lee county so 
gloriously excels in the quality of its 
citrus productions. Exceptionally 
attractive premiums are offered for 
each variety of citrus fruit grown in 
the county, and this variety covers 
the entire range of citrus products 
more fully, perhaps, than any other 
county in the state. 

But the citrus exhibit is only one, 
if the major one, of many attractive 
features of the Lee County Fair. 
Other tropical and sub-tropical fruits, 
vegetables of all kinds, field grains, 
rice, sugar cane and the complete list 
of agricultural and horticultural pro- 
ductions will find a place among the 


LARGE NEW PACKING HOUSE 
GOING UP AT LAKE ALFRED 
Lake Alfred has started the build- 
ing of a new packing house at a cost 
of approximately $100,000, accord- 
ing to the Lake Alfred News, which 
tells of the big proposition further: 
“In the vicinity of Lake Alfred 
may be seen at this time almost three 
thousand acres. planted to citrus 
fruits—practically five solid sections 
of land, or nearly 180,000 _ trees, 
ranging in age from one to ten years. 
“It is proposed to handle our fruit 
through our own packing house next 
season. This will be known as the 
Lake Alfred Citrus Growers Associa- 
tion. The contract for its erection 
has already been let, and the build- 
ers and engineers are now actually 
at work, with the promise that the 
structure will be completed by the 
first of July. Without question the 


building will be one of the best in | 


Florida. The house proper is 122x 
200 feet, with basement 70x122 
feet. In addition thereto will be pro- 
vided two-two-story towers, each 12 
by 30 fest, for offices, directors’ 
rooms, ladies’ rest rooms and paper 


By Miss Pbyllis @aletich 


exhibits of this great tropical expo- 
sition. 

In the matter of machinery and 
farm and grove equipment, also, the 
displays will be on an elaborate scale. 
Tractor and implement concerns, 
sprayers and _ spraying utensils, 
trucks, cars aand engines, pumps, 
heating and lighting plants, picking 
tools and packing equipment will be 
seen in an endless variety. 


Among the South Florida exhibit- 


ors who have taken space at this fair 
is the Skinner Machinery company of 
Dunedin, manufacturers of packing 
house equipment and distributors of 
grove equipment and machinery of 
every kind. This great concern, 
whose machinery is known in every 
packing plant in Florida, will have a 
most attractive exhibit. 

The Oldsmar Tractor company of 
Oldsmar, manufacturers of the Olds- 
mar Garden Tractor, also will have a 
great exhibit of its tractors at this 
fair. This wonderful little tractor, 
which has been given practical dem- 
onstration in Lee county by O. B. 
Smith and J. Sanchez U at Captiva 
on Pine Island, will be shown at 
work with various farm implements 
at the fair. This company will also 
have on exhibit a new grove heater, 


storage space. The construction is 
to be of concrete and tile, with the 
latter finished in shell stucco. An 
innovation in packing house huilding 
in Florida rests in the main floor be- 
ing constructed of concrete covered 
with asphalt brick. This makes it 
possible for workmen to perform 
their services with ease, as there is 
a certain resiliency to be had with 
asphalt which is not found in con- 
crete, and in addition thereto repairs 
may easily be made when necessary 
by replacing worn bricks of asphalt 
with new ones.” 

AN ECONOMICAL SPRAYER 

This may perhaps interest small 
grove men, who are thinking that 
they ought to spray, but the sprayers 
that they see around they find are 
unsuitable and quite unattainable 
for the small grove man, not only on 
account of the high cost, but very 
few have teams that can operate 
them. But the James boys have 
struck a happy medium which con- 
sists of a two-horse engine, with 
sprayer chosen from a catalog, one 
large oil barrel, and they were able 


just completed by H. D. Keller of 
Coldwater, Mich., and which will be 
manufactured at the Oldsmar plant 
and handled in connection with the 
Oldsmar Tractor. 

The Case Tractor, so successfully 
used in the development work on the 
Fort Myers Grove company lands, 
will be shown in all its glory of pow- 
er and efficiency at the machinery 
hall of the Lee County Fair. 

The management of the fair asso- 
ciation has spared neither pains nor 
money to make the forthcoming fair 
the best of the series yet held, and 
those who know of their reputation 
for carrying to a successful conclu- 
sion any effort attempted are looking 
forward to the best county fair ever 
held by any county in South Florida. 

This great agricultural and horti- 
cultural exposition is expected to 
bring to Fort Myers thousands of 
the 
confines of Lee county, but from all 
over South Florida, in addition to 
other thousands of winter visitors 
from the North, who will be attract- 
ed by the great displays of tropical 
fruits and vegetables to be seen here 


people, not only from within 


as nowhere else in all the South. 


to purchase the whole outfit, includ- 
ing freight, one barrel of spraying 


mixture, for considerably less than 
$150. They have given this little 
engine one week’s trial in the grove 
and it is doing very satisfactory 
work. Just the thing for any one 
with a small grove, as it is so easily 
handled. In getting this outfit they 
have overcome one of their greatest 
problems. It can be seen working at 
the James farm.—Plant City Courier. 


GEISELMAN GROVE SOLD 


W. H. Geiselman sold his grove 
south of Largo, adjoining John S. 
Taylor’s just at the town limits. The 
purchaser was J. R. Welsh of Polk 
county, who will take immediate 
charge of this beautiful grove. The 
property consists of ten acres. The 
consideration was $10,000. Thus 
the Citrus City secures another per- 
manent resident, while the former 
owner still lives in Largo and will be 
able to further develop Ws home 

. 
place on the Clearwater road or Dixie 
Highway. 
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H New Grove Beater on Market 


Florida citrus growers will be in- 
terested in a new grove heater and 
frost protector which has just been 
perfected and which will be placed 
on the market by the Oldsmar Trac- 
tor company of Oldsmar, Florida. 

This new grove heater is the inven- 
tion of Mr. H. D. Keller, one of the 
directors of the Oldsmar Tractor 
company, and a man who has devot- 
ed his life to the study of heating 
plants and heating problems. 

Mr. Keller is the factory superin- 
tendent of the Homer Furnace com- 
pany at Coldwater, Mich., and has 
been connected with the development 
of heating systems all his life. Be- 
ing the owner of a Florida citrus 
grove, as well as a director in the 
Oldsmar Tractor company, he  be- 
came interested in a study of grove 
heaters, with the result that he per- 
fected a heater which he believes 
will solve the heating problems for 
the grove owners, not only of Flor- 
ida, but of California as well. 

A perfected model of the new 
grove heater or frost protector is 
now being exhibited at various South 
Florida fairs and will be manufac- 
tured and distributed by the Oldsmar 
Tractor company of Oldsmar in con- 
nection with the Oldsmar tractor. 

The new heater is made entirely 
of cast iron, which renders it prac- 
tically indestructible and immune 
from the effects of rust or weather. 
Its inventor claims for it that it can 
be regulated to emit no smoke or 
smudge, or to produce a smudge if 
desired; that it will hold the heat 
closer to the ground than any other 
heater on the market, and that it will 
withstand the ravages of time or 
weather by reason of being water- 
proof. Lastly, it is said that the 
heater can be placed on the market 
at a price which previously has been 
charged for sheet iron heaters. 

Mr. Keller states that thirty-six 
heaters will be ample to protect an 
acre of citrus trees from the most 
severe weather to which Florida 
groves are subjected, making the 
total outlay for heating equipment 
less than $175 at the price of $4.80 
at which the heaters will be placed 
on the market. 

The great drawback to the equip- 
ment of Florida groves with heating 
devices has been the almost prohibi- 
tive cost of grove heaters. With the 
practical assurance that his groves 
stood better than an even show to 
come through the winter without 
damage from frost, the grove owner 


has hesitated to make an investment 
of $175 to $200 per acre for heating 


-equipment which was likely to rust 


out before it was ever used. 

Mr. Keller states that with this in- 
vestment in the Oldsmar Frost Pro- 
tector, the grove owner can equip 
himself with an indestructible heater 
which may be left standing in the 
grove the year round and be ready 
for instant use when needed. Its 
construction makes it waterproof, 
and when provided with a metal cap 
may be left in the grove for years 
at a time without a particle of water 
reaching the interior of the heater. 

The heater is designed to burn 
crude oil, and the heat can be regu- 
lated and held close to the ground 
by a system of combusition which is 
not provided for by any other grove 
heater. The oil tank holds six gal- 
lons of.crude oil, and when burning 
at its capacity will burn for twelve 
hours, or at the rate of a half gallon 


per hour. : 
The heater is easily lighted, and a 
man: with a torch can light the 


“crop’’ of heaters in a grove as fast 
as he can walk from one to the other. 
The lighting process in reality con- 
sumes less time than that required 
by a lamplighter lighting gas lamps 
on the streets. The height of the 
flame is easily regulated, as also is 
the “smudging”’ or lack of ‘‘smudg- 
ing,”’ as the individual grower may 
desire. 

Mr. Keller himself describes the 
interior mechanism and workings of 
his heater as follows: 

“T have- been engaged in the manu- 
facture of equipment for house heat- 
ing for the past thirty-five years, and 
during this time have given the mat- 
ter of economical combustion consid- 
erable thought and study and have 
carried out endless experiments; 
therefore, when I became interested 
in the citrus industry in Florida some 
four years ago I gave the matter of 
frost prevention my thought and nat- 
urally applied my wide knowledge of 
heating problems to the construction 
of a suitable and economical heater 
for my own groves. For although a 
damaging. frost in Florida is a rare 
thing, I realized that one frost would 
not only cost me my entire crop, but 
would be apt to ruin my trees, Ac- 


cordingly, to protect my large invest- 


ment, I carried on a number of ex- 
periments, which have resulted in 


the heater which is being offered to 
the trade in Florida as the Oldsmar 
The principles upon 


Frost Protector. 





which it is constructed are as fol- 
lows: 

“In the first place, a heater of this 
kind must be made of material that 
will not deteriorate, because it must 
be in good condition and ready for 
instant use whenever the need arises. 
The best known material for this 
purpose, which is within a reasonable 
cost, is gray iron. Sheet steel will 
rust out in a very short time, and 
therefore cannot be used to advan- 
tage. 

“It is a known fact that crude oil 
when used for heating will not burn 
properly when its level gets below a 
certain distance from the air inlet, 
and for. this reason I have construct- 
ed my heater to have a depth of not 
more than seven inches, giving the 
cast iron heating pan a diameter of 
15 inches and thereby providing a 
capacity of about 5% gallons of 
liquid fuel. When the pan is filled 
with crude oil the heater will burn 
almost twelve hours, as the fuel con- 
sumption is about one-half gallon per 
hour. Inasmuch as oil of this kind 
averages about five or six cents per 
gallon, this method of heating is eas- 
ily the most economical one known. 

“The construction must necessar- 
ily be such that water and wind can- 
not enter the heater, therefore the 
direct air inlets over the fuel cham- 
ber are so designed that water cannot 
enter through them, as the caps cov- 
ering them come down over the 
flanges of the inlets. At the same 
time the caps can be adjusted to give 
the desired amount of air. 

“Next in importance is the com- 
bustion space. <A suitable chamber 
for combustion is provided which is 
absolutely necessary to perfect com- 
bustion. This chamber is of 
ample capacity to allow for the 
expansion of the gases under combus- 
tion, and is constructed with a heat- 
deflecting plate, which not only re- 
tards the direct entrance of the burn- 
ing gases into the stack, but also 
forces the escaping gases into direct 
contact with the outer walls of the 
stack. In addition my experiments 
showed that this was absolutely nec- 
essary to keep the heat close to the 
ground, where it is needed for the 
protection of trees and garden crops. 

“When the gases enter the stack 
they are only partly consumed,, and 
therefore unless some method is pro- 
vided to complete the consumption 
valuable heat units will be lost in 
the way of smoke. To take care of 
this I have arranged in my invention 





for a stack made of segments four 
inches in depth which overlap and 
at the joints allow the oxygen to en- 
ter, which is preheated before its 
contact with the gases. It is the 
number of these stack sections with 
their air inlets that governs the per- 
fect combustion of the gases in the 
stack, therefore the complete com- 
bustion of the fuel used is taken care 
of by the number of these stack sec- 
tions. 

“The assembling of the heater is 
such that the entire plant can be set 
up in less than one minute. The first 
section is cemented on the pan when 
it leaves the factory and the other 
sections are simply piled on top of 
each other, all having friction joints, 
and with one or two blows from a 
hammer or stick of wood the entire 
heater is locked into an apparently 
solid construction and will stay in 
this position indefinitely. 

“It can readily be seen that a 
heater constructed along these lines 
can be left in the grove continuously. 
It can be placed under a tree and 
pulled out when needed into the mid- 
dle of the row. If these heaters are 
placed in squares of from thirty to 
fifty feet apart a man carrying a 
torch can light from three to four 
per minute, as it is simply a matter 
of raising the cap and inserting a 
torch. Provision is made inside the 
pot to keep the oil up to a certain 
point; therefore, the lighting is a 
very simple proposition. 

“Some of the old-time grove heat- 
ers furnished niore smoke than heat. 
This produced a theory that a 
smudge was absolutely necessary in 
order to hold down the heat, but this 
theory was exploded years ago in 
California, where heaters are used 
very extensively. These heaters are 
entirely of a kind that produce com- 
bustion without smoke as nearly as 
their construction will permit. 
Smudge means imperfect combustion 
and imperfect combustion means a 
waste of heat units and a waste of 
fuel; therefore, the theory of 
smudge, which at best discolors the 
fruit, is incompatible. If, however, 
the advocates of smudge wish to pro- 
duce smoke, they may do so with the 
Oldsmar Frost Protector and at the 
same time will get more heat than 
with any other heater by simply ad- 
mitting more air to the oil chamber, 
which is done in one second simply 
by a turn of the air-adjusting dam- 
per. Some of the growers still be- 
lieve that a smudge is necessary, and 
they can have the smudge with a 
maximum amount of heat, but I per- 
sonally do not recommend the 
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“In getting out this heater I have 
taken into consideration the matter 
of price and have designed it so it 
can be built at a price that is within 
reach of the grove owner. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the operation of the grove 
heater in a case of need is much more 
economical than a wood smudge, at 
the same time more efficient and 
handled to better advantage. While 
the use of wood can be resorted to 
in some cases, such as very small 
groves, it is practically out of the 
question in larger groves, because of 
the length of time required to ignite 
it and the number of men who would 
be needed. In addition to this the 
piling of wood around the trees is 
not advisable, as it harbors insects. 

“There is no question about the 
necessity of a practical heater for 
groves and gardens where a frost 
means a loss of thousands of dollars 
—in some cases it means the com- 
plete wiping out of a grove, and to 
those growers who have experienced 
a damaging frost the announcement 
of the Oldsmar Frost Protector will 
open up a new era of security from 
the worst danger of all—frost.”’ 


PLANT CITY MEN OFFICIALS 

OF CRYSTAL RIVER CRATE CoO. 

The reorganization of the Baum- 
Van Roy Crate company into the 
Crystal River Crate company leaves 
Plant City men in control of the new 
company. The Crystal River Crate 
company has a large plant at Crystal 
River, where their main offices are, 
and extensive timber holdings in the 
vicinity of their mill. The timber 
holdings of the company have been 
greatly increased by the purchase of 
another large tract of land. 

The Van Roy interests were pur- 
chased by Claude B. and Harry H. 
Root. C. R. Beauchamp and S. L. 
Stroup have also purchased stock in 
the new company. The officials of 
the Crystal River Crate company are: 
Claude B. Root, president; Harry H. 
Root, vice-president; C. R. Beau- 
champ, secretary and treasurer, and 
S. L. Stroup, superintendent. Mr. 
Beauchamp expects to leave Plant 
City about March 1 to make Crystal 
River his home. 

The organizers of the new com- 
pany were formerly with the War- 
nell Lumber and Veneer company for 
a number of years. Claude B. Root 
was secretary of the Warnell com- 
pany until he went to Crystal River 
a few months ago to attend to his 
interests there. Harry H. Root was 
cashier of the Bank of Plant City and 
a stockholder in the Warnell com- 


pany. Mr. Beauchamp has been with 
the Warnell company for nine years 
as auditor. Mr. Stroup was super- 
intendent of the Warnell plant for 
many years. 

Captain Harry H. Root, who is now 
treasurer of the Federal Farm Loan 
bank at Columbia, S. C., spent sev- 
eral days in Plant City recently, in- 
cident to the changes in the Crystal 
River plant. 

NO ACID SOILS AS RESULT 
OF USING ACID PHOSPHATE 
Many farmers have the idea that 


‘acid phosphate makes their soil acid 


or sour. Dr. R. W. Ruprecht, physi- 
ological chemist of the Florida- Ex- 
periment Station, says that this idea 
is largely due to two things: first, 
because the name acid phosphate 
suggests acid; second, because a 
strong acid, sulphuric, is used in its 
manufacture. 

However, both these theories are 
wrong. The only possible free acid 
in acid phosphate is phosphoric acid. 
This acid is weak and will go rapidly 
into combination with lime, iron and 
aluminum... When this acid is present 
to any extent, the acid phosphate is 
of the consistency of putty. and thus 
is very difficult to handle. Free sul- 
phurie acid is never present, for if 
too much were used in making the 
acid phosphate, the result would be 
a sticky, semi-liquid mass instead of 
the dry acid phosphate that is ordi- 
narily seen. 

Acid phosphate is a mixture of sev- 


: eral lime phosphates and gypsum. In 


experiments conducted in many sec- 
tions of this country and extending 
through long periods, soil has been 
found no more acid after using acid 
phosphate than before. 


EXPERIMENTAL SHIPMENTS 
VIA CANAL TO START SOON 
shipments of Cali- 


Experimental 
fornia oranges and lemons by watér 
via the Panama canal will soon be 


under way, according to plans an- 
nounced to the board of directors of 
the California Citrus Exchange re- 
cently by General Manager Powell. 
Mr. Nelson of the exchange field 
department, who was formerly in the 
government service, connected with 
the investigation of cold storage and 
the transportation of fruits, has been 
assigned to this work and it is ex- 
pected that arrangements can be 
made to make the first small test 


shipments under both refrigeration 
and ventilation some time in Janu- 
ary. 
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GROWERS’ COMMISSARY 


Organization by the leading grow- 
ers of Lee county of a co-operative 
buying agency is announced, the or- 
ganization having just been per- 
fected. 

At a general meeting of Lee coun- 
ty growers at the office of the 
Stripes Citrus Packing company, the 
new organization, which is really a 
growers’ commissary, was launched. 

The purpose of the plan is to af- 
tord a medium through which the 
growers may purchase co-operatively 
and at wholesale prices all of the 
supplies of various kinds used in 
their business. 

It is also the intention to run a 
retail commissary for the purpose of 
selling at as low a price as possible 
to the employes of the various groves 
and truck gardens which operate in 
this locality.——Fort Myers Press. 


A FINE PRODUCT 


The C. B. Sample family has ar- 
rived back in Haines City after 
spending some time in Omaha. Mr. 
Sample is busy preparing to market 
a citrus by-product which he puts 
out. It is a crystallized grapefruit 
peel and having sampled some of it 


we feel sure he will find a ready 
market for all he 
Haines City Herald. 


can produce.— 


cE RR EA Rn AR oO A LTT 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only three cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply it 
by three, and you will have the cost of 
the advertisement for one insertion. 
Multiply this by the total number of 
insertions desired and you will have 
the total cost. This rate is so low that 
we cannot charge classified accounts, 
and would, therefore, appreciate a re- 
mittance with order. No advertisement 
accepted for less than 50 cents. 
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REAL ESTATE 

FOR SALE—Tracts in famous Turn- 
bull Hammock on Indian River, where 
Indian River oranges, so well known 
for their sweetness and fine flavor, 
grow. Rich soil with marl subsoil un- 
derlaid with blue clay. Pure water. 
Fine citrus, pecan, trucking and Irish 
potato land. Your correspondence so- 
licited. C. H. Sundmacher, Box 1153, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Jan.-1t 


550 ACRES best Florida stock, fruit 
and vegetable land. Rail and water 
transportation; hard surfaced road; ar- 
tesian water; improvements; store and 
postoffice. Priced low for quick sale. 
Owner, Mossdale, Florida. 


283 ACRE FARM six miles west of 
Lake City, Fla., on National highway, 
120 cultivated, over 1,000 rods woven 
fence, good house and well; pecan 
grove and other improvements. Owner, 
R. BE. Jones, Lake City, Fia., R. F. D. 
A, Box 35. 


If you want to sell or exchange your 
property write me. John J. Black, 
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180th St., @hippewa Falls, Wis. 
Nov.-3t 
FRUIT AND BERRY LANDS—What do 
you want to grow? How much land 
do you want and what terms? Rail- 
road Farm Bureau, San Antonio, Tex. 
CITRUS LAND—I have nearly a sec- 
tion of fine citrus land, “well located, 
well protected and in a highly devel- 
oped section. There is_ no better way 
to invest your money than to put out 
a grove and re-sell the property in ten- 
acre lots. If you have the money to 
buy four hundred acres I am in a po- 
sition to fix you up at the bargain 
price of fifty per acre. I want to show 
this to you. Write for appointment. 
Box 216, Haines City, Fla. 
WANT to sell or exchange 
your property write me. JOHN J. 
BLACK, 180th St., Chippewa Falls, 
Wis. m-3t 


if YOL 


FOR SALE—Florida lakefront prop- 
erty containing 16% acres, 14 acres in 
grove eight years old as.follows: Nine 
acres Valencia (late) orange, 5 acres 
grapefruit all in fine condition, 2% 
acre building site on lake. This prop- 
erty is located in one of the finest cit- 
rus fruit sections in Florida, and fronts 
on beautiful lake, good elevation, one 
mile off hard road, 1% miles to good 
town. Grove well fruited now. Price 
$17,000—only $5,000 cash, balance in 
three years. H. L. Wilson, Bartow, Fla. 


—— —_ 
FOR SALE— Fine bearing grove of 
5 acres and 7-room modern bungalow, 
in city of Arcadia on asphalt paved 
street; here is a modern home with in- 
come to support it in a city of 6,000 
population. For particulars, address 
Owner, Box 667, Clearwater, ae. 
Ov.- 


Ten acres good citrus land, high, well 
drained; Indian River section, St. Lucie 
county; one mile from East Coast Rail- 
way; same distance from Indian river; 
500 dollars. Boon, 127 Gray Court, Bir- 
mingham, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Choice California citrus 
lands. One dollar per acre monthly. 
R. B. Davy, Hayward, Calif. Nov.-2t 


For Sale—10 acres citrus land at 
Roseland, Indian river, $50 per acre. 
Boon, 127 Gray Court, Birmingham, 
Mich. 

WANTED—To hear from owner of 
land for sale. O. K. Hawley, Baldwin, 
Wisconsin. 1t 
For sale near Los Angeles, Calif., 15 
acres of fine lemons 5 and 6 years old, 
fine condition, perfect tract, piped and 
plenty of water; 40 young walnuts 
along this tract. Paying and growing 
investment. Nothing better for $20,- 
000. H. S. Parker, 128 W. Broadway, 
Glendale, Calif. Aug. 


SEEDS 


CANE ay amber and orange. 
Fancy recleane stock, $2.59 per 
bushel. Red Top, $2.60 per bushel. 
Hudmon Seed ompany, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Napier grass; greatest tonnage; 
equals alfalfa. Mature joints $2.00 hun- 
dred; $15.00 thousand, postage paid. 
Special rice large quantity. J. F. 
Waters, Pahokee, Fla. August, 6 mo. 

WANTED—tTen bushels of 
Lemon Seed—more_ or 
Daniells, Tavares, Fla. 
Gigantic Climbing, New Guinea But- 
ter Bean.—The new edible vegetable 
wonder. Grows 8 to 5 feet long, weighs 
from 10 to 15 lbs. Very palatable and 
nutritious. Everybody wants to grow 
them. Fine for trellis, ornament old 
fence, etc. Guaranteed as advertised, 
or money back. Pkt. seed 50c and 25c 
sizes. Muskeetopunk Co. Dept. N, 
Pekin, Ill. m-3t 


NAPIER AND MERKER GRASS—The 
heaviest producing perennial forage 
plants yet discovered. Strong roots 
from old plants, $15 Px 100: joints, 
ready for setting, $25 per thousand. 
Valuable circular mailed _on request. 
Loring Brown, Orlando, Fla. M-4t 


Rough 
less. W. C. 


Wanted—Will 


ay highest cash price 
for Dasheens, 


Pigeon Peas, Mangoes, 


all other tropical fruit and. produce. 

S. Rosen, 7 East 136th St.. New York 

City. Aug. ly. 

NURSERY STOCK 

EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan 
trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 
teed, Great shortage this year. Write 
for catalog today. Bass Pecan Com- 
pany, Lumberton, Miss. 

Citrus Trifoliata Seedlings; 10-12 
inches $10.00 per thousand; 12-18 ine. 
$15.00 per thousand; 18-24 ine 
$20.00 per thousand. Griffing Nur- 
series, Port Arthur, Texas. 


es MISCELLANEOUS 


We Collect Accounts, Nétes—Claims, 
anywhere in world. No chargés unless 
we collect. May’s Collection Fp, | tone $1 

6-20—2t 


Somerset, Ky. 
varnishes, 
stains, turpentines, oil and shellac at 
one-half the dealers’ price. Complete 
set Of all these formulas for 35 cents. 
Wm. McDermott, 6521 South Justine 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Make your own paints, 


RABBITS 
Read “RABBIT JOURN. ee 
Francis, Wis. Two years $1 trial oo 


POULTRY 


S. C. RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS of 
fine quality, 3, 4 and 5 dollars per 15. 
Prize winners. Miss Erma uise 
Singleton, Box A, Dubard, Miss. 


BRED-TO-LAY SINGLE COMB RHODE 
Island Reds. Eggs, $3 for 15. From 
selected ‘colors. T. M. Montgomery, 
Starkville, Miss. 


OIL LEASES. 


Read our ad on page 24, Great money mak- 
ing offer. A few hundred invested may make 
thousands. Leases have made more millionaires 
than any other investment. We sell service 
with our leases. Fiver increasing demand for 
petroleum products assures rapid opening of 
new fields. Shepard & Whitcomb, Tampa, Fila. 


B. E. Tinstman 


Real Estate 
Loans 
Insurance 
Fort Myers, Florida 


OLS eens 
Armour 


Enrich the soil, increase 
the yield, hasten matur- 
ity, improve the quality. 
It pays to use them 
regularly. Booklet free. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Fertilizers 





